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Eprror’s Note: The following article is an address delivered 
at the fall initiation of the University of Oregon Chapter of Beta 
Gamma Sigma, held on November 21, 1946. Beta Gamma Sigma 
is the national honorary society sponsored by the Association oi 
American Collegiate Schools of Business. ‘The address is pub- 
lished because it is believed that it iorceiully states the ideals 
which collegiate schools of business endeavor to inculcate in their 
students. 


Beneath the allegorica! statue symbolizing religion in 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. are these 
words: “What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” President Eliot of Harvard is responsible for the 
choice of this inscription, but all of you realize that he 
was not the author of this sentence. Most of you will 
recognize it as a quotation from the Bible. Some of you 
will be able to identify the author as Micah, the village 
prophet of Israel who wrote approximately 2,700 years 
ago. Dr. William J. Hutchins, noted educator and out- 
standing leader of youth, has said of this message that 
t “deserves to be learned not merely by memory but by 
heart.”’ 

Why do I, a university teacher and administrator, 
introduce my remarks on the general theme of the 
responsibility of college graduates for business leader- 
ship with a verse from prophetic literature? I do so in 
part because | want to remind you that the prophets of 
old dared to attack conditions as they existed in the 
interest of conditions as they ought to be. It is my con- 
viction that, from their writings, we can gain light in 
solving the problems of today. 

We meet primarily to do honor to the newly initiated 
members of Beta Gamma S*zma. Some of you have 
learned for the first time the principles of this fraternity 
and have soiemnly pledged your loyalty to its high ideals. 
You have accepted an obligation to advance the interests 
of your university, your community, and your nation. 
We who shared in the initiation ceremony have rededi- 
cated ourselves to loyalty, to earnestness, and to service. 

What does your fraternity, your university, your state, 
or your nation require of you? What does the troubled 
world require of you in 1946, in 1950, and in the decades 
that lie ahcad? Some of you may say that it has already 
required two, three, four, or five years of service in 
uniform. You may remind me that you were required to 
risk life and health for others. The term ‘ ‘require’ should 
not be construed, however, as an outside compulsion ; it 
should suggest, rather, a devotion on your part to prin- 
ciples. 


(Continued on page 3) 


TWO FOREIGN TRADE TERMS 
DEFINED: F.A.S. AND C.LF. 


ALFRED L. LoMAX 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


The pattern of American interest in overseas markets 
at the present time is almost identical with that existing 
after Worid War I. New shipping and trading companies 
have sprung up, many inspired by the experiences of 
thousands of ex-service men who, having observed at 
firsthand the eagerness with which American products 
were bought and bartered during the war, many of them 
from the post exchanges, visualized the trading oppor- 
tunities possible in both European and Oriental markets. 
The existing latent demand is stimulating American busi- 
nessmen to capitalize upon it. However, like any other 
business. foreign trade has its pittalls into which neo- 
thyte exporters and importers can easily fall. Already 
stories are circulating of savings lost because of ignor- 
ance of foreign-trade techniques. Typical is the one about 
a returned GI who invested all of his savings in a ship- 
ment of goods to Europe and mailed the bill of lading 
to his customer without drawing a draft, with the fond 
hope that a check for the full amount of the invoice would 
come by return mail. It is said the ex-soldier is still wait- 
ing—and cursing. 

For success in foreign trade, knowledge of foreign 
markets must, of necessity, be very exact—more exact 
than that required for trading in the domestic market. 
The psychology of the people the geography of the 
market area, tariffs, fluctuatic: in exchange, and the 
precise meanings of trading terims—all create new and 
very special problems for both exporters and importers. 

Misunderstandings arising out of export-import busi- 
ness relationships may frequently be traced to lack of 
clari.yv in the contract designating the respective respon- 
sibilities of buver and seller. The problem may be illus- 
trated by considering the technical characteristics of two 
common forms of quotations, f.a.s. (free alongside) and 
c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight). 


F.A.S. Quotations. This quotation is employed in the 


yaterborne lumber business. Pacific Northwest lumber 
exporters, as well as those in the intercoastal trade, know 
that it has but one meaning. namely, that the cargo must 
he deposited by the seller alongside the ocean carrier 
within reach of its lifting gear. This may be accomplished 
hy handtrucking from point of deposit in the terminal, 
ly spotting railroad cars on the pier apron, by driving a 
truck to shipside, or by bringing the goods alongside in a 
lighter, as is frequently done in New York. When a 
‘eller quotes a price f.a.s. Portland, he pays all costs 
incident to placing the cargo at the designated shipside 


(Continued on page 2) 
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TWO FOREIGN-TRADE TERMS 
DEFINED: F.A.S. AND C.I.F. 


(Continued from page 1) 


position; buyer assumes responsibility from there on. 

But such simplicity is disarming. According to the 
satndard foreign-trade definitions promulgated by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., and other similar 
bodies, under the f.a.s. quotation the seller must “place 
the goods alongside vessel or on dock designated and 
provided by, or for the buyer on the date or within the 
period fixed; pay any heavy lift charges, where neces- 
sary, up to this point.” Proof of this act lies in the seller 
obtaining a clean dock or ship’s receipt. He must also 
assist the buyer in obtaining various miscellaneous docu- 
ments such as consular invoices, weight certificates, etc. 
in the country of origin. The buyer is expected to pay all 
costs and charges incurred in obtaining these documents. 

In spite of the specific wording that it is the buyer's 
obligation to obtain ocean freight space, frequently the 
seller performs this duty if it is the custom of the trade. 
Obviously, it is this last which is potentially dangerous 
to the uninitiated ; for, until he has the experience which 
comes from constant association with the problems of 
the business, the neophyte will not be informed concern- 
ing these day-to-day customs. Seller and buyer therefore 
should have a definite understanding, and thus eliminate 
as far as possible later unpleasantness which might lead 
to long-drawn-out arbitration proceedings or an expen- 
sive law suit. 

The responsibilities of seller and buyer under a f.a.s. 
quotation may be summarized as follows: 


Scller must: 


(1) Place goods alongside vessel or on dock desig- 
uated and provided by, or for, buyer on the date or 
within the period fixed; pay any heavy lift charges, 
where necessary, up to this point. 

(2) Provide clean dock or ship’s receipt. 

(3) Be responsible for any loss or damage, or both, 
until goods have been delivered alongside the vessel or 
on the dock. 


(+) Render the buyer, at the buyer’s request and ex- 
pense, assistance in obtaining the documents issued in 
the country of origin, or of shipment, or of both, which 
the buyer may require either for purposes of exporta- 
tion or for purposes of importation at destination. 


Buyer must: 


(1) Give seller adequate notice of name, sailing date, 
loading berth of, and delivery time to, the vessel. 

(2) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods 
from alongside the vessel: (a) arrange and pay for 
demurrage or storage charges, or both, in warehouse or 
on wharf, where necessary; (b) provide and pay for 
insurance; (c) provide and pay for ocean and other 
transportation. 


(3) Pav export taxes. or other fees or charges, if any, 
levied because of exportation. 


(4) Be responsible for any loss or damage, or both, 
while the goods are on a lighter or other conveyance 
alongside vessel within reach of its loading tackle, or on 
the dock awaiting loading, or until actually loaded on 
board the vessel, and subsequent thereto. 


(5) Pay all costs and charges incurred in obtaining 
the documents, other than clean dock or ship’s receipt, 
issued in the country of origin, or of shipment, or of 
both, which may be required either for purposes of ex- 
portation or for purposes of importation at destination. 


C.I.F. Quotations. The substance of the c.i.f. quota- 
tion is that the seller quotes a price which includes the 
cost of goods, marine insurance, and ocean freight to a 
named port, thus c.i.f. Manila. Seller agrees to provide 
and pay for transportation to the named point of destin- 
ation, but he does not guarantee delivery of the goods to 
that point. It is his responsibility, however, to place the 
goods in the custody ot the ocean carrier or on board and 
to obtain a clean bill of lading as evidence of fulfillment 
of this part of the contract. Freight is usually prepaid. As 
an extreme example, a ship might have proceeded but a 
short distance on her outward voyage or even have sunk 
at pier side; but, if the seller has completed his part of 
the contract as above, he is in the clear. Losses would be 
covered by marine insurance which the buyer would 
proceed to collect. 

The buyer must accept documents when they are pre- 
sented through the usual banking channels. In this 
connection, he does not have the right of inspection of 
goods prior to accepting these papers. It is thus evident 
that he not only buys goods under very explicit terms, b: 
also documents, and he cannot obtain possession of his 
order without them. The importer must pay for war- 
risk insurance which the seller takes out for him, the 
expenses incident to making out necessary papers such as 
consular invoices and certificates of origin, import duties, 
landing charges, and other expenses at the import port. 

Many other technical details must be mastered. ‘The 
problem of foreign-exchange fluctuations must be con- 
sidered, the type of marine-insurance coverage, whether 
w.a. (with average) or f.p.a. (free of particular aver- 
age), and special risks such as pilferage, theft, leakage, 
breakage, etc. 

From the buyer’s viewpoint, c.i.f. eliminates the 
aggravating details of exporting and enables him to 
figure his distribution costs ex-dock. The exporter 
renders specialized export service to his buyer, and so 
gains his confidence and good will; the seller, on the other 
hand, reduces his selling risk at port of export. Under 
normal trading conditions, c.i.f. is an excellent sales- 
promotion quotation—providing buyers and_ sellers 
understand thoroughly beforehand what they are doing. 

The responsibilities of seller and buyer under a c.i.f. 
quotation may be summarized as follows: 


Seller must: 


(1) Provide and pay for transportation to namec 
point of destination. 


(2) Pay export taxes or other fees or charges, if any, 
levied because of exportation. 
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(3) Provide and pay for marine insurance. 

(+) Provide war-risk insurance as obtainable in 
seller’s market at time of shipment, at buyer's expense, 
unless seller has agreed that buyer provide for war-risk 

overage. 

(5) Obtain and dispatch promptly to buyer, or his 
agent, clean bill of lading to named point of destination, 
and also insurance policy or negotiable insurance certi- 
ficate. 

(6) Where received-for-shipment ocean bill of lading 
may be tendered, be responsible for any loss or damage, 
or both, until the goods have been deiivered into the 
custody of the ocean carrier. 

(7) Where on-board ocean bill of lading is required, 
be responsible for any loss or damage, or both, until the 
goods have been delivered on board the vessel. 

(8) Provide, at the buyer’s request and expense, 
certilicates of origin, consular invoices, or any other 
documents issued in the country of origin, or of ship- 
ment, or both, which the buyer may require for importa- 
tion of goods into couniry of destination and, where 
necessary, for their passage in transit through another 
country. 


Buyer must: 

(1) Accept the documents when presented. 

(2) Receive the goods upon arrival, handle and pay 
for all subsequent movement of the goods, including 
taking delivery from vessel in accordance with bill-of- 
lading clauses and terms; pay all cost of landing, includ- 


‘ng any duties, taxes, and other expenses at named point 
of destination. 


(3) Pay for war-risk insurance provided by seller. 

(4) Be responsible for loss of or damage to goods, or 
both, from time and place at which seller’s obligations 
under (6) or (7) above have ceased. 


(5) Pay the cost of certificates of origin, consular 
invoices, or any other documents issued in the country of 
origin, or of shipment, or both, which may be required 
for importation of the goods into the country of destina- 
tion and, where necessary, for their passage in transit 
through another country. 





UNIVERSITY GRADUATES AND 
~ BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from page 1) 

The majority of the men and women that I meet in 
cur colleges and universities are eager to “win the peace”’ 
for which they fought. They wish to make their contri- 
bution to a better day in business, in community, in 
national and in international affairs, and they welcome 
guidance in their efforts. Fortunately, our nation has 
been generous in providing educational opportunity for 
the men and women who served in our hour of national 
emergency. These years at the University are yours by 
right, but I trust you will also consider that higher 
education is a privilege that carries with it responsibility 
for service. Experience has taught me that the unselfish 


exercise of talents begets the greatest inward satisfac- 
tion. 

If you accept my thesis that leadership is both a privi- 
lege and an obligation, we may proceed to an analysis 
of where and how this leadership may be expressed. It 
niay be expressed in the company or thie firm of which 
you are a part, whether large or small, corporate or 
individual; in the business or the trade assoviation with 
which your firm is identified ; in civic or community life; 
and, finally, it may be expressed in national or inter- 
national affairs. 

Let us consider first your role in the business eriter- 
prise where you earn your daily bread. You have a 
natural and laudable ambition to progress to posts of 
responsibility in your chosen vocation. Moreover, it is 
safe to predict that you will be above average in earning 
power just as you are now above average in scholastic 
ability. Years ago, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company presented figures to show that, of 3,806 
college graduates who had been with the company thirty 
years or more, 498 men who had been in the upper 10 per 
cent of their class in college were earning 55 per cent 
more than the median of the entire 3,800. 

I wish you all sufficient success and financial rewards 
to enable you to live comfortably and work efficiently. 
But more than that, I hope for you a dignified status, an 
opportunity to exercise your special talents, and a chance 
ty aid in building a better industrial and social order. It 
is to leadership in this sense that I challenge you at this 
time. Your first responsibility is to serve effectively the 
enterprise where you earn your daily bread. This done, 
you can look for wider opportunities. 

Where is your next opportunity for leadership? As I 
stated earlier, it is in the association or group of which 
your business is a part. My teaching field is money and 
banking; hence | have worked closely with finance 
groups. | have known the men who founded the Seattle 
chapter of the American Institute of Banking and their 
successors over the years; I know many who have 
pioneered or led the movement in other cities of the 
Pacific Northwest. Throughout the years, men and 
women have given generously of their time to promote 
the program of the institute. Often they have won soci? 
esteem and recognition—rewards we all cherish—but the 
record of every chapter will show many men and women 
who have put hours and days into carrying on the chapter 
program long after they had been honored with the 
highest distinction the insitute could give them. 

The type of devoted service given to the American 
Tistitute of Banking by conscientious officers and com- 
mittee chairmen has been observed in other groups. We 
Cfnd examples of faithful and competent group leader- 
ship in associations of accountants, personnel managers, 
comptrollers, purchasing agents, manufacturers, real- 
estate dealers, insurance underwriters, credit men, 


foreign traders, retailers, etc. 

Last week I met with representatives of three groups 
—retailing, banking, and foreign trade. Each one had 
the same general purpose, to improve the personnel in 
their respective fields. It was interesting to notice that 
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graduates of the University of Washington were the 
leaders in each group. Admittedly this was an exceptional 
week, but we do have numerous calls for cooperation 
from business groups seeking to find and develop leaders. 
It is my general observation that the prospect of perman- 
ent success in the programs of such business groups rests 
largely upon the caliber of their leadership and the will- 
ingness of someone to spend long hours of hard work. 
It has been said that “whenever a group stops producing 
outstanding individuals, the group itself begins to die.” 

Some pitfalls are to be avoided, if you are to play a part 
of leadership in the business world. Pitfall number one 
is a sense of superiority because you are a college grad- 
uate and especially because you were elected to beta 
Gamma Sigma. Business wants college graduates with 
good scholastic records, but it does not want those who 
think that a degree necessarily makes them superior to 
their fellows. Nothing is so destructive of the morale of 
an organization as snobbishness. for embittering men 
and women, for withering up the cordial relations that 
should exist within a group, there is nothing more potent 
than an attitude of superiority. 

A discerning young man recently gave his diagnosis of 
the dissension that was plaguing the organization of 
which he is a member. In homely but expressive words, 
he stated that it was caused by certain individuals “iook- 
ing down their noses” at the rest. Most of the ills of the 
world result from this kind of intolerance. People of the 
white race “look down their noses” at those of the 
colored races. Those in a favored economic status “‘look 
down their noses” at the people living below the tracks. 
Intellectual snobbery is rampant. Banish from yourself 
any such attitude, or you are foredoomed to failure as a 
leader. 

Another pitfall to be avoided is reliance upon past 
achievement. It may not be necessary to follow the advice 
of one of our Washington graduates who told the boys 
not to wear their Beta Gamma Sigma keys to work, at 
least at first. It is certainly proper, however, to recognize 
that this insignia, like the letter on the athlete’s sweater, 
has its meaning in a special context—a university. Today 
you are at the top of this university world; when you 
enter business, you will be a beginner. As a consequence, 
you may, as Woodrow Whison once said, be “a bit sea- 
sick withal.’”’ However, war has tempered this genera- 
tion, and this warning may not be as pertinent for you 
as it was for seniors in other days. 

A third danger to guard against is the loss of idealism. 
Some years ago I lunched with a man who wanted to 
talk over college plans for his son. As we placed our 
order, he referred to an article by Channing Pollock in 
the current Readers Digest entitled, “The World's Slow 
Stain.”” In midlife, my host spoke rather wistfully of the 
loss of the idealism of his youth. I believe he was hoping 
that his son might fare better than he had himself. He 
could hardly have expected him to do better in business, 
for the father was on one of the higher rungs of the 
ladder. 

War tends to relax standards. It shocks us at times 
to read of the attitude of some men toward property— 


especially the property of an enemy or of our own gov- 
ernment. We all know how much the world needs rugged 
honesty and truthfulness. Here absolute standards must 
prevail; here no compromise dare be tolerated. There 
are other areas—profanity, questionable stories, use ¢ 

luguor—where you have choices to make, where stand- 
ards may be relative. You need to set your own personal 
standards with respect to your language, and your abstin- 
ence or temperance. Yon cannot dictate to others, but by 
positive action and inoftensive practice, you may be able 
to litt the general ione oi your group. It has been done. 

Too oiten we do things we would rather not do; or we 
refrain irom doing things from fear of loss of popu- 
larity, or from fear of being thought peculiar. Channing 
Pollock put it far better than I: 

“The world’s slow stain comes of many things—of 
self{-distrust, or self-satisiaction, or indolence, or weari- 
ness, or cynicism, or faise values, or lack of cultural 
interests or of individual standards. But its chief acid 
is fear. lear of ‘failure,’ of poverty, of being condemned. 
America—every nation—needs the man who isn’t afraid 
to fail. America, above all other nations, needs a better 
understanding of what is best in ourselves. Insofar as 
we turn away trom that, through hope of the reward or 
dread of the penalty, we are smeared with the world’s 
stain. Judas, with his thirty pieces of silver, was a failure. 
Christ, on the cross, was the greatest figure of ‘Time and 
Eternity.” 

I have warned you of the divisive results inherent in 
a spirit of superiority, have cautioned against the danger 
of living on a past record, and have paused to cautio 
you against the corroding effects of the “world’s slow 
stain.’ May I turn to the more positive aspects of your 
leadership. 

First of all I place enthusiasm. I envy the man who is 
enthusiastic. a quality ditficuit for me, a conservative 
Scot, to attain. Enthusiasm inspires others and wins 
cooperation. When tempered by reason, it is one of the 
leys to personal effectiveness. To be effective, enthusi- 
asm must be accompanied by diligence and perseverance. 
There must be persistence in the face of difficulties, 
indifference, and inertia. 

Another quality to cultivate is consideration or cour- 
tesy toward others. Learn the secret of concealed leader- 
ship. Be generous in your attitude even toward those 
who take your ideas as their own ; they are sometimes un- 
aware that it was not their own brain child in the first 
place. 

It is appropriate now to consider the wide area of civic 
or community life. You will desire a place there for the 
recognition and satisfaction it will give you, and vou 
have an obligation for service because of the qualities of 
leadership that we dare to believe you have developed. 
It is worthwhile to serve on a school or librarv board or 
on the board of a character-building agency in your 
community. 

This is the season for community chests. The cove. 
picture of the November +4 issue of Time was of Charles 
i‘rancis Adams III, with a little red feather above his 
eray hair to symbolize community chests all over Amer- 
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ica. Time described Mr. Adams as “the reigning patri- 
arch of the Adams clan.” At eighty years of age he is 
serving for the eleventh time as president of the Greater 
Boston Community Fund. Through the account of Mr. 

dams in Time there runs a social philosophy that I think 
is eminently sound. It is summed up in one sentence, “In 
a cynical age, Charles Francis Adams has never ques- 
tioned the precept that the man who accepted success 
or social position thereby accepted responsibility toward 
other men.” It is this feeling of stewardship that impells 
him and inspires others. Said the fund’s chairman, “He 
puts things on such a high plane that nobody can resist 
him.’ With all of his New England conservatism and 
tradition, he is serving the great community-chest move- 
ment. This is one movement that is so nearly universal 
that you can join wherever you may live. 

The list of civic activities is a long one. I shall not take 
time for enumeration; the opportunity is universal. 
There are no age requirements in civic responsibility. 

No town is too small and no city is too large to deny 
you an opportunity for service. My father was a pioneer 
in a small Iowa community. As I look back at the posi- 
tion he occupied in the community—secretary of the 
local school board, secretary of the county fair, elder in 
his church, Sunday school superintendent, and leader in 
other enterprises of that community—I can see also a 
busy farmer rearing his family. I, his son, have had an 
opportunity to play a small part in a large city. You will 
discover that the chief essential is your willingness to give 
of yourself and your unselfishness in tackling needed 

isks. 

We come now to a still wider area—public affairs. We 
are living in an extremely dynamic period. The year 1945 
was the most momentous twelve months that I have ever 
experienced and one of the great years of all time. It 
witnessed the end of the greatest of all wars. In it the 
United Nations was born. During the year, one of the 
greatest engines of destruction and, may we hope, one of 
the greatest potential instruments of constructive good— 
atomic energy—was developed. You may feel that 1945 
is past and 1946 is nearly over, and you are not making 
a contribution to great national and international issues. 
Don’t become impatient. The problems will not all be 
solved in 1946, or in any other year in my lifetime or in 
yours. When I was a child, our family owned a great 
red book called The Greatest Events of the Greatest 
Century. The “greatest events” included inventions such 
as Fulton’s steamboat, the telephone, the telegraph. 
Discoveries were described there; the story of how a 
continent was subdued was on its pages. I felt sorry for 
myself—all the discoveries had been made, all the inven- 
tions had been patented. But I have lived to see more 
scientific advances and developments than took place in 
the entire nineteenth century. Don’t be worried if you 
have forebodings that the world will be saved or lost 
before you get into the arena. There will be lots of 
chances ; get ready to play your role. 

The opportunities for leadership in public affairs by 
businessmen are tremendous. I was gratified during the 
war by the role taken by the Committee for Economic 


Development headed by Paul Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, and by Ralph Flanders. presi- 
dent of the I‘ederal Reserve Bank of Boston. This com- 
mittee did a constructive job in studying our problems 
and trying to arrive at solutions that would give business 
a chance to lead itself toward better things. In Washing- 
ton we are proud of Eric Johnston and the place he took 
in the United States Chamber of Commerce. One of your 
fellow citizens, E. B. MacNaughton, has challenged 
business to accept leadership for sound industrial 
relations. 

In closing these remarks, I want to speak briefly on 
what I choose to call motives for leadership in public 
affairs. First of these is a consciousness that your con- 
tribution must be vital—it must be human. In his pro- 
vocative book, The Acquisitive Society, written in 1920, 
R. H. Tawney, English economist, stressed the social 
functions of economic activity. One sentence sums up 
his point of view briefly: “And this means in practice 
that, if society is to be healthy, men must regard them- 
selves not as owners of rights but as trustees for the 
discharge of functions and the instruments of a social 
purpose.” 

More than 150 years ago, the pioneer founder of the 
DuPont Company in America formulated a slogan that 
in substance is as follows: “There is no privilege that 
is not inevitably bound to a duty.” Business leaders need 
to be constantly reminded of this. As young persons 
entering active careers, you need a large store of idealism. 
The tough realities of the market place and the count- 
ing house will make it hard for you to retain the spirit of 
service. Again I remind you that the special opportunities 
you have enjoyed give you a responsibility to use your 
talents to the utmost. 

Begin at once to take a vital interest in civic and public 
affairs. You will be tempted to center your attention 
at the outset solely upon making good financially. You 
will promise yourself that, after five, ten, or twenty 
years, when you have arrived, you will turn to public 
service. Don’t risk it! There are at least three dangers. 
First, you will lose your zeal for service unless you keep 
it alive by practice ; second, you may miss golden oppor- 
tunities ; and third, in the words of the Chinese proverb, 
“it is later than you think.” 

Finally, I am confident that leadership requires a 
definite philosophy of life. There are two great philoso- 
phies in the world today. One, democracy, is represented 
by our own nation—democracy with political liberty, 
freedom of religion, and industrial opportunity. The 
other is the Russian philosophy of communism. I have no 
question in my own mind which is the better, but there 
are many people who appear uncertain and doubtful. I 
want you to have faith in the traditions of America. For 
a rededication to American ideals, go with me to the 
greatest battlefield of the Civil War. Four score and 
three years ago this week, Abraham Lincoln delivered 
there the immortal “Gettysburg Address.” When he 
spoke, it had been four score and seven years since there 
had been “founded on this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
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all men are created equal.” Visit that spot, if you can, 
and stand in reverence at the base of the monument. If 
privileged to be in Washington, D.C., go to the Lincoln 
Memorial and there catch the spirit of the man who said 
eighty-three years ago, “It is for us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced... .” 

Our philosophy of life cannot be solely political— 
much more significant, I believe, is the religious or 
spiritual foundation of our leadership. Early this year 
a group of faculty members at the University of Wash- 
ington jointly produced a book entitled Jf JJen Want 
Peace. It was my privilege to write the chapter entitled, 
‘Monetary Policy,” in which I undertook to show how 
the Bretton Woods proposals and other programs then 
before us might contribute to international good will. I 
consider one sentence in the concluding chapter of this 
book more significant than the entire chapter which I 
prepared. These are the words: “We can supply far 
better machinery for the maintenance of peace than has 
been created in the past, but any such machinery is con- 
demned to sterility unless there is a spiritual substance 


to direct and enforce its use.””’ You may search for that . 


spiritual substance where you will; I find greatest hope 
in the principles of Christianity. 

Three decades ago Woodrow Wilson was my hero. 
Many of the things that he stood for seemingly failed, 
but I believe that the lessons learned then may help 
us on the road toward peace today. I would like to quote, 
in conclusion, the final paragraphs of his little book, 


IVhena Man Comes to Himself, and I give it to you as 
my own philosophy, in his words: 

“Christianity has liberated the world, not as a system 
of ethics, but by its revelation of the power of pure and 
unselfish love. Its vital principle is not its code, but ° 
motive. Love, clear-sighted, loyal, personal, is its breadus 
and immortality. 

“Christianity gave us, in the fullness of time, the 
periect image of right living, the secret of social and of 
individual well-being ; ior the two are not separable, and 
the man who receives and verifies that secret in his own 
living has discovered not only the best and only way to 
serve the world, but also the one happy way to satisfy 
himself. Then, indeed, has he come to himself. Hence- 
forth he knows what his powers mean, what spiritual 
air they breathe, what ardors of service clear them of 
lethargy, relieve them of all sense of effort, put them at 
their best. After this fretfulness passes away, exper- 
ic¢nce mellows and strengthens and makes more fit, and 
old age brings, not senility, not satiety, not regret, but 
higher hope and serene maturity.” 

When Wilson write those words more than a quarter 
of a century ago, many of us looked forward as you do 
today to a more healthy society, nationally and inter- 
nationally. Insofar as those hopes have been dis- 
appointed, it has been because men were not trustees of 
power for social purposes. May I wish for you a happier 
outcome for your dreams of a better international order 
than we achieved and, for many of you, a chance to shape 
the pattern of tomorrow’s world. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired 


by substantial changes in the general level of 


rices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 92 banks and branches monthly. 


On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number of 
Banks 


Marketing Districts Reporting 





Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 25 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.)............ 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.).... 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) ............ ‘ 
Upper Columbia River (Tue Dalles, Hood River, etc.)............ 
Pendleton area 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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Debits 
Dec. 1946 


84  $865,005,454 


567,396,681 
61,349,073 
70,254,985 
17,353,288 
15,803,544 
34,941,828 
15,35° ,962 


16,56°',26% 
9,717,994 
30,488,486 
16,229,147 
9,543,197 


Debits 
Nov. 1946 


$846,777,618 
544,516,944 
67,561,696 
68,190,614 


Debits 
Dec. 1945 


$722,137,604 


493,826,005 
50,812,824 
53,643,409 
12,775,725 
11,256,328 
24,817,188 
12,782,671 
14,239,607 

7,150,530 
22,604,016 
11,541,612 

9,269,799 6,687,689 


Dec. 1946 compared with 
Nov. 1946 Dec. 1945 


o +19.8% 


NS 
oe 


34,170,175 
15,251,715 
17,547,504 

9,834,309 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building 


rmits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 


these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected 


by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 
Dec. 1946 
$ 48,600 $ 
ate 


8,300 











$1037,500 





N 
Nonresidential 
Dec. 1946 


12,000 $ 
0 5 


4,000 
1,432,315 
2,000 
44,435 
$1,523,400 


Additions, Alterations 
epairs 
Dec. 1946 


Totals 
Dec. 1946 


Totals Totals 
Nov. 1946 Dec. 1945 
61,700 ‘ $ 41,900 
28,450 18,200 
3,450 58,850 
19,955 17,925 
25,150 56,700 
130,795 151,065 
31,609 

131,° 

2,t 
36,30u 
2,305,750 
17,890 
400,576 


$3,271,365 


13,550 


$ 393,778 $2,954,678 $2,429,093 
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